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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 



IV. 




Hall of Ancient Statuaty. 

FROM the left-hand side of the large main hall, looking towards 
Fifth Avenue, an admirable standpoint is gained, permitting 
a view of some of the capital pieces of the Cesnola collection. In 
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the first illustration, the sarcophagus discovered at Amathus is 
on the extreme left. This sarcophagus is undoubtedly a produc- 
tion of the Graeco-Phoenician period, the first influence being the 
stronger. On the sloping lid, a portion of the cover of the sarco- 
phagus only remaining, are two Sphinxes. Around the whole 
monument runs aborder of lotus-flowers, and at each corner is a 
sacred tree. The preservation of this sarcophagus is excellent, 
and a good conception can be had of an ancient sepulchral monu- 
ment. On each side bas-reliefs are found, with figures on foot, 
and in chariots, wMth horses. The peculiar forms of the chariots 
are worthy of study, with the outline of the wheels, the spokes 
and hubs. The method of harnessing resembles that in use in 
Egypt at the same period, the collar being placed high on the 
neck of the horse, the reins passing through it. In one of the 
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chariots an attendant holds an umbrella over the driver. The 
umbrella in ancient Art, of as early a period as is this sarcophagus, 
is exceedingly rare. That it was an insignia of the highest rank 
cannot be doubted. An umbrella exists on a coin of Herod 
Agrippa, King of Judea, struck in the first century of our era. 
The survival of the umbrella as a mark of high dignity is found 
to-day in Japan, in Morocco, and in Africa. The drapery and 



general treatment of the figures are in part Greek, in others 
Assyrian. The three soldiers on one side of the sarcophagus, 
following one of the chariots, are Greek ; while the two men on 
horseback who precede one of the processions, both of whom wear 
pointed caps, are Assyrian, such head-costumes, with some slight 
modification, being in use to-day by the Persians. In the illus- 
tration, some little to the right, extended to its full length, is a 




Grotip XV. 



large sarcophagus of marble, the lid having on it a head with long 
tresses. Its resemblance to an Egyptian mummy-case is strik- 
ing. In the cases at the back of the picture are to be found the 
statues belonging to the Egyptian and Egypto-Phoenician periods. 
At the extreme end of the hall are two more sarcophagi, one with 
a Cupid and Psyche. 

In studying the objects in bronze found in the Cesnola collec- 
tion, the following observations may be made : In adopting cer- 



tain shapes for their bronzes, the old metal-workers were rather 
restricted as to forms. There may be variations from a certain 
fixed pattern, but such divergences are not very marked. Bronze 
candelabra were made, we might say, three or four ways, but in every 
one of them there is a repetition of some salient form found in 
the others. The top might differ as to whether it would be used 
to support a lamp or a torch, but almost invariably the candela- 
bra would terminate with three goat's feet. In examining Group 
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XIII., page 240, in the last article on this subject, we see the 
forms of mirrors. These, as far as their outlines go, are constant. 
There is the round mirror, which was suspended. This is in- 
variably circular. For this special purpose the oval never was 
adopted. For hand-mirrors we have the round form, some little 
changed by ornamentation at its base where the handle joined it ; 
or the oval form, the handle coming out from the longer side of the 
oval. Intermixtures of these forms never exist. An oval mirror 
with handle, such as we have adopted to-da}^ common in a lady's 
toilette, the Greeks, Etruscans, or Phoenicians, were ignorant about. 
There is conventionality to be considered as a fixed characteristic 
in all such ancient ware. When it comes to the decoration of 
such objects, then a wider scope is given, and Art is untrammelled. 
In Cyprus, though there were mines of copper, all the bronze im- 



plements show foreign handiwork. Some of the bronze objects 
in the Cesnola collection were very probably imported from Italy 
in the best period of ancient Art, say about the fifth century be- 
fore Christ. As to the minor and smaller implements for the 
toilette, such as hair-pins, fibulae, and strigilla, these forms were 
repeated through many centuries, commencing almost with pre- 
historic times, and ending with the period of Charlemagne. 

In Group XV. the figure in bronze at the right is some four 
inches high, and is exceedingly curious. Speculating on its origin, 
it cannot be classed as belonging to Greece or Rome, neither is it 
entirely Egyptian. The figure stands on a frog, which is sup- 
ported by a cross-legged stool. The frog in Egyptian symbolism 
represents time. The handle of the figure holds cymbals. The 
ornamentation on the head is but slightly Egyptian, but rather 
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Hindoo in character. The modelling of the body, which is rather 
full and corpulent, is not suggestive of Egyptian form. This is 
just one of those figures which puzzles the artist and archaeologist, 
and the determination of its source must remain for some time to 
come unknown. What it does prove is, that Cyprus certainly 
drew to itself, work from the farthest countries of antiquity. If it 
be Asiatic, which is highly probable, it shows that trade existed 
between the far East, Greece, and the islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, some centuries before the conquest of India by Alexander. 
The large circular disk standing on the tripod represents the bot- 
tom of a bronze bowl. This design is very elaborate and elegantly 
composed. In the centre is a rosace, with twisted ornamentation 
surrounding it. From this diverges a conventional forest with the 
forms of the lotus. Four antelopes at regular intervals stand out 
from the metal in 7'epoiissd. The animals are careful as to draw- 



ing and graceful in form. The design is Assyrian, and shows great 
skill in metal-work. The tripod on which it stands is of bronze, 
Assyrian in character. There is a twisted metal ornamentation 
introduced into the supports. The feet are those of a ruminant 
animal. Around the upper portion, a series of animals is de- 
signed. Its purpose might have been to hold a vase. The tripod 
itself is indicative of the worship of Apollo. To the right of the 
larger tripod is a smaller one with pendent ornamentations, cer- 
tainly of more recent date. To the left are two candelabra of 
bronze ; one is for holding a lamp, and the other is surmounted 
with a small figure, Graeco-Egyptian in style. The three feet on 
which they stand are almost constantly found on candelabra, and 
seemed to have originated in Etruria. The ivy-leaf on the one to 
the left recalls the worship of Bacchus. These forms of candela- 
bra are wonderfully persistent, and we have continued copying 
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them up to-day. It was not only in religious worship that they 
were used, but in the private houses of the Greeks. Jewish can- 
delabra with the seven branches are modifications of the Etrurian 
forms, only somewhat amplified. Across the bottom of the en- 
graving is a spear-head of bronze very much corroded. 

In Group XVI. we have examples of three different kinds of 
bronze handles. The two to the right belong to the best period 
of Greek Art, such as might have been found in Italy. The one 
terminating in a vine-leaf shows excellence of design. It was 
first cast and then cut with a graving-tool. As Owen constructed 
the form of an animal from a single bone, from this handle the 
outline of the vase may be imagined. It was a bronze vessel with 
a single handle, perfectly modest in ornamentation, the decorative 
portion only existing in the handle. It has been mentioned before 
that it seems to be quite certain that there were manufacturers of 
handles who made nothing else. Other workmen fashioned the 
vases and applied the handles. The handle next to it, the twisted 
form of which terminates in a rosace, is also Grceco- Italian, though 
not quite so artistic. It was also the appendage to a single-han- 
dled vase. The third form is not difficult to establish as to origin. 
It is Assyrio-Egyptian, with its lions holding vases. At the bot- 
tom are the heads of oxen with long horns almost encircling the 
heads, the bottom one being reversed. On the right-hand side is 
the bronze handle to a dish. 

Commencing with the object to the left of Group XVII. , we 
have a bronze lion's head used as a spout either for the decoration 



of a bath or a fountain. To study the forms of animals, especially 
of lions, in ancient work, is to embrace the whole history of Art. 
At first the old sculptors appear to have treated human forms 
more conventionally than those of animals. Men were endowed 
with mystic characteristics, while animals were designed as accu- 
rately as possible in a realistic sense. In early Assyrian work, 
man or woman's face in profile was made with the eye looking 
quite like that of a front-face view. This did not arise apparently 
from ignorance of Art, for when they wanted to draw or design 
the profile of an animal, such as of a dog, a horse, or a lion, the 
eye was properly conceived. There was stiffness of drawing in 
both man and animal, with an exaggeration of muscular life. In 
the Phidian era. Art approaches to Nature, while before that time 
it was an exaggeration. Later, after the period of Alexander the 
Great, Art especially adapted to ordinary objects became in a cer- 
tain way conventional, more especially in such things as were 
adapted for common usage. This head is of the conventional 
type. This is a natural deduction, because, in adapting a lion's 
mouth so as to allow water to gush from it, there would be certain 
changes. Common usage familiarises us with many minor distor- 
tions of form, and we overlook their conventionality. A very 
common form to-day for a water outlet is a swan's head and neck, 
which bear but a slight resemblance to the graceful curve and 
swell of the bird's neck. We see such things every day, and make 
no comment on them, however much they may be out of line or 
drawing. This lion is Grasco-Roman of a by no means good pe- 
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riod. There is a candelabrum to the left, one of many belong- 
ing to the collection. This might have been used to hold a torch 
when put in position as in the picture, or the top might have been 
reversed and the candelabrum or socket would have stood on that 
end. The use of the small bronze objects suspended on the rib- 
bon is not easily determined. They may be ornamental bosses, 
used for personal decoration. Equally enigmatical is the bronze 
object hanging in the middle of the ribbon. Forced explanations 
of the usages of things often lead to such glaring mistakes that, 
when we do not know what an object was made for, it is by far 
the better plan to openly declare our ignorance. The two bronze 



disks to the right, looking like large buttons, are bronze bosses, 
and might have been the terminations of a belt. To the right is a 
bronze spear-head, with socket for the introduction of the wooden 
shaft. The bronze dish is remarkable for its excellent preserva- 
tion, and the bosses which surround it are not only ornamental, but 
add to the strength of the piece. The handles are well made, and 
show the skill of the workman. 

The study of ancient arms of offence finds in Group XVIII. a 
very thorough illustration. Most of the tangs of the old spears 
and arrow-heads are bent, as may be seen in the javelin-head on 
the left. With very few exceptions, the shapes of arrow-heads 
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have, changed but little from those fashioned out of flint by pre- 
historic man. The wants of human beings suggested almost at 
their birth arms for hunting and war. We enter here on this very 
difficult metallurgical question, How did the people of the bronze 
age succeed, in combining tin and copper in such proportions as 
to give the new compound a cutting edge.^ The most careful 
analysis fails to find any great difference in the proportions of 
metals used in early bronze-making. Bronze spear-heads of pre- 
historic times, taken from the Swiss lakes, when divided into their 
elements by the chemist, if compared with those of early Greek 
periods, show precisely the same composition. To-day, with our 



very much superior acquaintance with metals, it is possible to 
make a bronze, by the addition of phosphorus, which will retain a 
very hard edge, a trifle brittle, but with a temper not very different 
from steel. 

Knives, scissors, and chisels, of phosphor-bronze, possess some 
of the best qualities of steel. But though traces of phosphates 
may be found in the analysis of old bronze, its presence is certainly 
accidental, and arose from imperfect preparation of the metal. 
It seems so very certain that bronze was used in early periods for 
cutting processes that an explanation of the process of making 
it has been long sought for. It is known that when bronze is 
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cast under peculiar circumstances, and then worked afterwards, 
it does possess a certain hardness — sufficient to allow it to be 
converted into a cutting instrument. Quite a long time ago, 
moulds in bronze, in which bronze hatchets or celts had been 
cast, were discovered. To-day, to cast bronze in bronze would 
almost defy the skill of the most e.xpert bronze-worker. But still 
it is evident that the old workmen did this under certain special 
circumstances, but only when cutting implements were wanted. 
It seems that, when bronze is poured into a bronze mould, it ac- 
quires a certain temper. We might repeat this experiment, but 
the difficulty exists that the cast would stick in the mould. Again, 
a considerable temper can be given to bronze when it is ham- 
mered. It is possible that the old makers of bronze armour and 
spear-heads made their metal tough and tenacious in this way. 
Length of time since these weapons were made, with the change 
of molecules, accounts for the present softness of the bronze wea- 
pons of ancient times. Though the explanation we have given 
might be accepted as partially indicating the methods used by the 
old artificers to make bronze arrow-heads, or swords, or cutting 
implements, which would stand a certain amount of usage, it must 
be declared that such explanations are not wholly satisfactory. 
Some archceologists are inclined to put aside this metallurgical 
question, declaring that iron was in use much earlier than is gene- 
rally supposed. This we grant. But the fact still remains that 
bronze must have had given to it, by some process known to the an- 



cients, a strength which we cannot impart to it to-day. How were 
the coins of old Greece stamped } Certainly with dies made of 
bronze, and, although we are quite certain that the planchets 
of gold or silver were heated before they were struck, still the 
bronze dies used must have had a strength, a temper, which no 
composition of tin and copper alone possesses in our present 
times. 

Returning to these arrow, spear, and javelin heads, we see great 
diversity of form. The second one to the left has a leaf-like form, 
but the one next to it is probably more modern, being four-sided. 
This especial form of arrow-head was long retained, and English 
archers used arrows tipped in this way, and the longest survival 
of this shape was employed by the cross -bowman. On top is 
a curiously-formed, curved, bronze implement, somewhat sickle- 
shaped, the use of which is not known. Similar objects have 
been discovered in the Lacustrine finds. Beneath the arrow-heads 
is a bronze bit, jointed in the middle precisely as are the most 
approved bits of to-day. Its exceeding width somewhat surprises 
us. We have no reason to suppose that the horses of twenty-four 
hundred years ago were so large as those of to-day. Though 
Bucephalus might have been the ideal steed of the heroic age of 
Greece, the horse of the Hellenes was rather under-sized, and cer- 
tainly pony-built. The horses of the Parthenon are gamy little 
fellows, with saucy heads, fine crests, and fairish necks, but were 
not big horses. A warm climate, though it may make an elephant 
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of the largest proportions, will not produce a big horse. Quite 
possibly the Greek horse, or the Cyprus horse, had his blood 
renewed from Egypt and the African coast, for the Numidians 
must have had capital mounts. These huge bits are therefore 
very puzzling. We can only suppose that they extended very 
much beyond the sides of the horse's mouth, as the joint in the 
middle allowed of this. At the best, they must have been cruel 
bits. All ancient bits are made on this large pattern. Occasionally 



they are found with the side-pieces made of bone. So perfect is 
the preservation of one of these bits that a horseman of to-day 
might attach it to the bridle of his horse. 

In Group XIX. are forms of vases, and utensils of quite different 
dates. On the left is a small bowl, supported on three feet, made 
of some stone resembling basalt. It is possibly of great antiquity, 
from the simplicity of its form. There are two smaller objects next 
to it that we cannot explain. The round one, with the cup-like form, 
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may possibly have been used as a weight in spinning ; the other, 
shaped like a cork, for crushing purposes. The largest object in 
the middle is of basalt or serpentine, as it is not so old as the first 
object designated. The line ornamentation, which follows per- 
pendicularly the outline of the object, belongs to a more recent 
date. The use of the small double-curved object we cannot de- 
termine. The vase to the right is of the same material as the 
larger vase. The cover is made of a different material. The chain 
of heads is very curious, not only as to form but ornamentation. 
The double cone is a favourite form with primeval people, and the 
simple ornamentation, a circle with a dot in the middle of it, be- 
longs to the remotest antiquity. This necklace recalls in many 
ways the form of similar objects used for personal adornment, 
worn by our Indians. It is not to be inferred from this that there 
is similarity of origin between the primitive people of two conti- 
nents so far apart. The reason why races in many different parts 
of the world adopt the same simple forms, and decorate these ob- 
jects in an almost identical manner, is because such shapes were 
the easiest to make with such rough tools as were first originated 
in man's brain. 

Under the beads hang two very cleverly-imagined masks or 
heads. One is so much like a negro that its distinguishing traits 
are at once visible. This small head is valuable in an anthropo- 
logical sense, as it shows how immutable is this type of race. 
These objects are in case No. 7. 

The last illustration. Group XX., represents a group of objects, 
the u^e of which it is again difficult to determine. The supposition 



is that they were mace-heads, used as insignia of dignity. The 
two forms to the left and centre are of bronze, and are wonderfully 
true as to geometrical design. The one which stands in a socket 
is apparently derived, as to shape, from the middle one. An ob- 
ject in agate, found in the Curium treasure-chamber, which Gene- 
ral Di Cesnola rightly calls a mace-head, may indicate the use of 
all three objects which make up our illustration. The Rev. C, 
W. King, of Cambridge, England, who for wonderful archaeologi- 
cal acquaintance has no rival, mentions that maces somewhat fol- 
lowing these shapes are often seen on sculptures of the Assyrian 
period. Quite possibly they might have been used as insignia of 
office. In the carvings of Persepolis, Mr. King says there is de- 
signed " a Persian usher introducing each deputation of the subject 
nations into the royal presence, and who carries a staff of office, 
headed by a ball, doubtless of precious material." The body-guard 
of Xerxes, to designate their particular service, carried on the butt- 
end of their spears a golden apple or pomegranate. The object to 
' the right, terminating in cows' heads, is of gold, and is also from 
the treasure-chamber of Curium. .Whether this indicates the wor- 
ship of Hathor, the Aphrodite of the Egyptians, we leave to others 
to solve. Such cow-heads, as terminations to ornaments, are very 
common in Phoenician trinkets. Ornaments in gold, such as have 
come down to us from the Phoenicians and Cypriotes, were never 
very massive. Fineness of execution took the place of weight of 
the metal. There are, however, notable exceptions, as, for in- 
stance, a gold bracelet, which formed the outline letter of the 
second paper in this series. 
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MERICANS for .the last eight years have been 
good customers of the young Frenchman who 
leaped into fame, at the first Salon after the 
Franco-German War, by means of his pictures 
of scenes in that great struggle. That Meis- 
sonier approved of Detaille, and had taught him, 
was, on this side of the water, a first-class re- 
commendation ; that Detaille told of events quorum jnagna pars 
futt was another point in his favour ; that these events belonged 
to the story of the magnificent Teutonic conquest of modern Gaul, 
and that they had occurred within the memory of the men for 
whom the delineation of them was made, were additional claims 
to consideration. But there was something in Detaille's art itself 
that would have won almost universal respect and affection, inde- 
pendently of the rarely felicitous circumstances in which he pre- 
sented himself to the public ; and this was his frank and spirited 
pictorial naturalism. Berne-Bellecour, Protais, and De Neuville, 
were already at work when Detaille was sharpening his pencil, and 
each of them has been to no small degree successful. But neither 
Berne-Bellecour nor Protais (who is much older) nor De Neuville 
has ever contented himself with telling unvarnished tales of that 
memorable conflict. Into their versions the dramatic has entered 
with transforming influence, Berne-Bellecour especially — and for 
this reason his name is menti9ned first in the list — being dependent 
upon it for his most popular effects. The pomp and pageantry of 
war have coloured the delineations of incidents from which pomp 
and pageantry were absent ; a heightening of interest has been 
sought by artificial rearrangements and more or less fabulous 
additions. Detaille, on the contrary, has so depended upon a sim- 
ple and faithful naturalism that his stories carry with them the 
impress and the assurance of truth. The scenes in which he was 
a soldier and of which he is an historian did not, in his judgment, 
need factitious, extraneous assistance. They were nobly worthy 
of portrayal because they were what they were. In thus treating 
them Detaille became enrolled, unconsciously perhaps, under the 
banner of the Zeit-geist ; his methods were in sympathy with the 
spirit of the age. Moreover, he had the sagacity to perceive that 
the horrors of war, being beyond the domain of the beautiful, are 
for that reason beyond the domain of the fine arts ; so that, having 
added to his naturalism a fine simplicity, he added to his simplicity 



a noble beauty. Here, in his picture ' The Alarm,' which we have 
engraved, is war surely, but war without its horrors. It depicts 
some of the noblest and most beautiful traits of human character, 
traits that serve and save the state, that make the individual wor- 
thy of his country, that stimulate by their presentation the better 
natures of us all. These men, roused by the call to arms and 
preparing to confront the enemy, are brave, patriotic, self-sacrific- 
ing, selfless, and to depict them is to do their fellow-men a service. 

In pursuance of the requirements of his naturalism, many of 
Detaille's figures are portraits. His own portrait he has painted 
several times, and the portraits of his comrades abound. As a 
portrait-painter Detaille deserves warm praise. He has a culti- 
vated perception of individual traits and of generic ones, and is 
extremely dexterous in catching momentary expressions both of 
face and figure. The personalism of his sitters is intense. The 
forms palpitate with life. They breathe, they live, they speak, 
they act ; and the touches that shape them are not only sincere 
and frank, but sharp and completing. This free and pervasive 
sense of life, the most difficult accomplishment of the portrait- 
painter, and the rarest, seems yet for Detaille as easy to express as 
for Du Maurier. 

The reason is that, in addition to his fine natural gifts, Detaille 
has been rationally instead of mechanically instructed. Genius 
and a Paris education have done the business, done it so effectually 
that Meissonier may well leap the barriers of his natural reserve to 
•* gush " over his pupil, for the pupil is greater than the master. 
The painter Millais has publicly expressed the opinion that Meis- 
sonier is " more complete than any old master ever was," and the 
estimate is undoubtedly just ; but in that power of designing, 
which is the chief glory of the artist, in the ability to evolve the 
picturesque from material that to most men is unpromising, in the 
capacity to compose as well as to draw, the painter of ' The 
Alarm ' is greater than the painter of * The Chess-Players.' Not 
less frankly naturalistic than Meissonier, Detaille is his superior 
in the vital matter of composition, so that in general it may be 
said that the charm and flavour of his art are richer and finer 
than his teacher's. In mechanical dexterity Meissonier surpasses 
him and every other known artist ancient or modern, and in this 
sense is more " complete " than any of his predecessors or con- 
temporaries ; but in this sense alone. 



